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SALEM, Avcusr 12, 1826. 


SIR, 

At a meeting of the Committee of Arrangements appointed by 
the Citizens of this town, held this day, the following vote was passed, 
‘which, by direction of the Committee, I beg leave to communicate to you. 


“«* Voted, unanimously, That the thanks of this Committee be presented 
to Josrrn E SpracueE, Esq. for the EULOGY delivered by him on the 
death of the late venerable and illustrious Patriots and Statesmen, JOHN 
ADAMS and THOMAS JEFFERSON, and respectfully to request of him 
a. copy of the same for publication.”” 


NATH. SILSBEE, © 
Chairman of the Committee. 


Josrru E Spracve, Esq. 


EULOGY. 


Tue greatest talents and the most powerful 
eloquence of the age, have already poured forth the 
libations of national feeling, to the memories of the 
illustrious dead, in Faneuil Hall, the Cradle of Liberty, 
and at the foot of Bunker’s consecrated Hill. An at- 
tempt on our part to add any thing to these distin- 
guished services, would be equally unavailing and pre- 
sumptuous. But, fellow-citizens, it is our duty to 
bring our humbler offering to the memories of our com- 
mon political fathers. The rivulet unites with the 
majestic river in its tribute to the deep ; and although 
our notes should be as low as the last reverberation of 
an echo, still they should be sounded. 


Public sentiment exerts arbitrary control over human 
actions. The sanctions of religion and law are but 
Lilliputian ties to restrain its operation. We frequent- 
ly see the most distinguished men assume the arm of 
the assassin, and expose themselves to deadly weapons, 
in contests, which their reason and their consciences 
condemn, and do acts, which the laws of heaven and 
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society stamp as murder; because public opinion in 
their country requires it, to vindicate and preserve un- 
sullied that fame, which is justly dearer to man than 
life itself. If such is the arbitrary influence of public 
sentiment, how important is it, that it should be prop- 
erly regulated, and that every opportunity should be 
seized to give it a right direction. | What occasion so 
appropriate, what so effectual, as to hold up to society 
for imitation, those whose actions were models for hu- 
man conduct, and whose lives illustrated every virtue. 
The greater respect you pay such men, the higher the 
veneration you inspire for their characters. If you can 
induce men to admire the virtues personified, they will 
most surely practise them. ‘They will not abuse what 
they love. It is preposterous to suppose that any per- 
son devoted to a virtue, can fall a victim to its opposite 
vice. Exalted virtues and public services demand our 
highest gratitude; and this gratitude is the greatest in- 
centive to others. They merit, that they too may re- 
ceive it. One of the strongest motives to a virtuous 
life, is the desire implanted in our bosoms, to live after 
death in the memory of posterity. 


These, fellow-citizens, are the reasons which should 
induce us to pay every tribute of gratitude and every 
mark of respect to those virtuous and distinguished 
patriots, to commemorate whose departure we are now 
assembled. Search history from creation to the deluge, 
and from the deluge until the present day, and where 
can we find men whose lives have been more virtuous, 
patriotic or useful, or who better deserve to be exhib- 
ited as models for mankind? If the moral virtues gave 
proportion to the form, here Phidias might sculpture 
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perfection, and Stuart know that his models surpassed 
those of ancient Greece. 


The solid foundation of our liberties rests on_ the 
system of Christianity. Although in its first promul- 
gation, its maxims opposed sudden, violent and una- 
vailing opposition to those in authority, yet, in its gen- 
eral tenor, it teaches the natural equality of man, and 
of course his equal rights, not only to life, and the 
bounties of nature, but also to liberty and self-govern- 
ment. ‘The same book which enjoins on ‘slaves to 
obey their masters,” at the same time directs masters 
“to give that which is just and equal to their slaves,” 
for that they also have a master in heaven, “ who hath 
no respect to persons.” It teaches those who would 
rule, that governments are instituted not for their grats 
ification, but for the benefit of their subjects. “* Who- 
soever will be chief among you, let him be your ser- 
vant.” It declares that in the day of desolation, it 
shall be ‘‘as with the slave, so with the master.” It 
brings the master and his servant to the same commu- 
nion, and teaches them that each has an immortal 
spirit, under the protection of one who knows no dis- 
tinction of rank. It depresses the proud, the haughty, 
and the elevated, by declaring to them that their hon- 
ors and elevation cease with their breath; that they 
can carry nothing with them beyond the grave ; 
that their honors and elevation on earth give them 
no title to rank in heaven; that they will be judged 
there by the single standard of moral worth. It ele- 
vates the low and depressed with the assurance, that if 
they act well their part on earth, no distinction of rank 
this side the grave can bar their advancement to the 
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highest pestsin heaven. Such principles are utterly 
subversive of all right to enslave our fellow-creatures, 
and of the “dark ribaldry” of a divine right to he- 
reditary ranks 


These, fellow-citizens, are the republican doctrines 
of your religion, when it is understood in its simplicity, 
and purified from the absurd commentaries of those, 
who have erected religious establishments, and con- . 
nected them with their political systems. To unite 
Church and State, and make them mutually support 
each other, it is necessary to give to the scriptures an 
unnatural and servile interpretation. 


It was in the Holy Scriptures that the Puritans 
learnt their lessons of civil and religious liberty. 
Equally averse to the slavery of the mind and person, 
they fled at the same time from the Hierarchy and the 
Aristocracy of the old world, and commenced the set- 
tlement of the new. Here for ages they were permit- 
ted, without interruption, to enjoy a degree of liberty 
unknown in the mother country. At last their pros- 
perity excited the avarice of the parent state. The 
colonies had always voluntarily contributed most lib- 
erally* to the prosperity of the mother country. But 
now her cupidity sought to retieve her own burthens, 
by imposing them on the colonies ; to bind them with- 


* Mr. Otis, in a speech in the legislature, September 8, 1762, says, “‘ This 
province has since the year 1754, levied for his majesty’s service as soldiers 
and seamen, near thirty thousand men, besides what have been otherwise 
employed. One year in particular, it was said, that every fifth man was 
employed, in one shape or another. _ We have raised sums for the support 
of this war, that the last generation could hardly have formed an idea of. 
We are now deeply in debt.” 
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out their consent, by the acts ofa body in which they 
were not represented. The principles of liberty im- 
planted by the Puritans in their descendants, had ta- 
ken too deep root to be easily shaken. They denied 
the authority thus to bind them. They resisted it, 
and this resistance produced the American revolution. 
The taxes imposed on them were light, and much eas- 
ier to be borne, than the cost of any opposition. But 
they regarded not the amount. ‘They saw in the prin- 
ciple, the arbitrary principle of tyranny, and they de- 
termined to risk property, honor, and life, rather than 
submit to it. 


It was amid the scenes of the American revolution, 
that the two patriarchs, whose memories we would now 
embalm, acted their first and most distinguished parts. 


The American revolution, and the erection of free 
governments consequent to it, form the most important 
era in history ; the most appalling to hereditary rank 
and aristocratic pride. Our systems of government 
approximate to perfection, and are susceptible of but 
little improvement. ‘They unite the greatest strength 
in the government with the most entire liberty in the 
people. They afford such anexample to the world, 
that if we are true to our ancestors, true to ourselves, 
they must eventually be universally adopted. It was 
the part taken by Apams and Jerrerson, in disen- 
thralling us from colonial servitude, and erecting gov- 
ernments, which will always be considered as ‘“‘stupen- 
dous fabrics of human wisdom,” that calls us at this 
time to pay the homage of ceaseless gratitude to their 
memories. 
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The history of Joun Apams and Tuomas JerFerson 
is the history of their country during its most critical 
and interesting periods. ‘To do them full justice, is 
the duty of the historian; it is our task, merely, to 
give a bold outline of their proportions. Their private 
virtues and exalted moral worth are proper topics for 
the sacred desk. The discussion of their literary char- 
acter belongs to the learned societies, of which they 
were the members and the heads. It was their patri- 
otism and political character which connected them 
with society ; and these are the proper themes for our 
present discussion. 


| 


The most appropriate manner of pursuing this dis- 
cussion would be, to group these illustrious and vener- 
able men in the different scenes in which they have 
acted together, and to show the similarity of their ser- 
vices. But this field has been already occupied by the 
eloquent advocate of Greece. It will not answer for 
the lesser lights to follow in the path of the Sun ; that 
our course may be seen, we must pursue it below the 
illuminated horizon. 


Tuomas Jerrerson* was educated at William and 
Mary, the College of his native State, and to the 
profession of the law, under the celebrated Chancellor 
Wythe, one of the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. In 1764, being then only twenty-one years 
of age, he was elected a representative of his native 
county in the Legislature of Virginia; of which he 
soon became a distinguished member. He was pecu- 
liarly fortunate in most of the events of his life. Like 


* He was born April 13 (2), 1743, in Albemazle county, Virginia. 
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the celebrated Addison, he held the pen of the ready 
and accomplished writer, without the ability to distin- 
guish himself as a debater. ‘Those who have had any 
experience in public assemblies, know the difficulties 
which the most talented encounter, if they are unable 
to speak in public. Yet this circumstance formed no 
barrier to Mr. Jefferson’s advancement. His mind 
was richly stored with legal and political science, and 
from every source of miscellaneous learning. His 
powers of conversation were unequalled. He fascin- 
ated all who approached him ; and such was the magic 
power he possessed over men’s minds, that whilst they 
were imbibing his opinions, they imagined he was ad- 
vocating theirs. He took an early, open and decided 
part in favor of the revolution. In 1774, he published 
a “Summary View of the Rights of British America ;” 
and in 1775, the duty was assigned him by the Legis- 
lature of his State, of replying to Lord North’s propo- 
sitions. On the 21st of June, 1775, he took his seat 
in the Continental Congress, in place of Peyton Ran- 
dolph, the first President, who died the ensuing au- 
tumn. Whilst a member of Congress, he was placed 
on many important committees, particularly those in 
which the aid of an able writer was required. Before 
he had been,a week in Congress, he was placed on the 
committee to prepare the declaration to be published 
by Washington on his taking command of the army. 
On the 10th of May, 1776, Congress passed a resolu- 
tion, and a preamble to it on the 15th, which is con- 
sidered by the historians of Europe and America as the. 
assumption of independence. On the 28th of the same 
month, it was “Resolved, That an animated address 
be published, to impress the minds of the people with 
2) 
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the necessity of now stepping forward to save theif 
country, their freedom and their property.” Mr. Jeffer- 
son was appointed chairman of the committee to pre- 
pare this address. On the 7th of June, Richard Henry 
Lee moved the resolution for Independence. On the 
10th, a committee was ordered to draft a Declaration. 
The same evening Mr. Lee was summoned home by 
sickness in his family ; and on the 11th, when the com- 
vittee was appointed, Mr. Jefferson was placed at its 
head. The Declaration is his draft, without material 
alteration ; and this charter of our liberties, which an- 
nounces to the world the commencement of the Amer- 
ican era, will wreath his brow with imperishable lustre. 
On the 26th of September, 1776, he was appointed 
Commissioner to France. The situation of his family 
compelled him to decline this appointment. In Octo- 
ber, 1776, he resigned his seat in Congress, and was 
elected a member of the House of Delegates. » From 
1777 10 1779, he was employed with Wythe and Pen- 
dleton in framing a code of laws for Virginia. In 1779 
he succeeded Patrick Henry as Governor of Virginia, 
and was re-elected to that office the succeeding year. 
During his administration the State was invaded by 
Benedict Arnold. Mr. Jefferson’s conduct was im- 
peached, and an enquiry ordered. He was furnished 
with interrogatories by the gentleman [Mr. Nicholas] 
who moved the enquiry. To meet the accusation, he 
went into the House of Delegates, in place of a mem- 
ber who resigned to give him the opportunity. To 
Mr. Nicholas, his accuser, he sent his justification. 
Mr. Nicholas was satisfied, he acknowledged his error, 
and refused to go on withthe enquiry.’ Mr. Jefferson; 
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however, read in his place, the interrogatories and, his 
justification. A vote of thanks ungnimously passed 
for his “impartial, upright and attentive administration, 
whilst in office.” In 1781, he wrote his celebrated 
Noies on Virginia. .The story of Logan was denied, 
and he was most severely censured by the heirs of Col. 
Cresap ; but his vindication was most complete, and 
he established the fact beyond dispute. In 1782 he 
was appointed a Commissioner to treat of peace with 
Great Britain, but before he sailed, the news of the 
signature of the treaty arrived. In 1783, he was 
again elected, and took his seat in Congress in No- 
vember... In 1784 he was joined in a commission to 
the several Courts of Europe, and sailed from Boston 
in July of that year. He remained abroad, as Minis- 
ter to France, until 1789. On his return that year, he 
was appointed first Secretary of State under the Con- 
stitution. In this department he continued during the 
whole of the first and part of the second terms of 
Washington’s Presidency. Differing in opinion with 
the other members of the Cabinet, he resigned that 
situation and retired to his seat at Monticello. Whilst 
he continued in this department, the foreign affairs of 
the country were much embarrassed, particularly our 
relations with France and England. His correspon- 
dence with the ministers of those powers is volumin- 
ous, distinguished for its ability, and that felicity of 
composition which characterises most of the produc- 
tions of his pen.. Amongst his labours in this depart- 
ment, were elaborate Reports, on Money,.on the Fish- 
eries, on the Restrictions on Commerce, and on 
Weights and Measures. 
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‘According to the provisions of the Constitution, no 
elector can vote for two ‘candidates belonging to the 
same State. Washington being a Virginian, Mr. Jef- 
ferson therefore was not brought forward as a candi- 
date for the Presidency at the two first elections. Du- 
ring Washington’s administration, the operation and 
construction of the Constitution, the French revolution, 
the treaty with England, and local causes, divided the 
country into two great parties. After Washington re- 
signed, these parties rallied around Mr. Adams and Mr. 
Jefferson as their candidates for the Presidency ; and 
so equal was the contest, that Mr. Adams was chosen 
in 1796 by only three votes more than Mr. Jefferson. 
Mr. Jefferson, under the provisions of the Constitution, 
became Vice-President. In this office he presided with 
great dignity, and during his continuance in it, com- 
piled his Manual, the text-book of all our Legislative 
bodies. At the ensuing election, these great men were 
again rivals, and again the people were equally divided 
between them; Mr. Jefferson, in this contest, although 
successful, having only four votes more than Mr. 
Adams. Mr. Jefferson’s administration was peculiarly 
successful, and he was re-elected by a vote nearly 
unanimous—a unanimity under our form of govern- 
ment, and at such a period, most extraordinary. The 
vote subsequently given to Mr. Monroe, although more 
nearly unanimous, was not so extraordinary. The last 
vote was given in one of those calms which always 
succeed violent storms ; the other during the fury of 
the tempest. 


A view of the administrations of Mr. Adams and Mr. 
Jefferson is not within the compass of a single dis- 


is 
course. If it was, we could not enter on it. We have 
been too deeply engaged as actors, yet to be able to 
pass a candid judgment upon their merits. ‘To discuss 
them, would open wounds which have not yet healed, 
and excite feelings which should have no existence 
here. As early, constant and devoted friends of Mr, 
Jefferson’s administration, we fearlessly commit it to 
history ; touching only on two of its measures, the 
Embargo, and the purchase of Louisiana. In relation 
to the Embargo, the most odious measure of that ad- 
niinistration, we have neither hope nor wish of making 
converts to our opinion. But for ourselves, we thought 
it at the time a wise expedient to avoid the barbarous 
and desolating conflicts of war. We were happy that 
the experiment was made before a resort to war. It 
was the appeal of humanity against a savage custom. 
We are satisfied that it is an experiment which should 
never be repeated ; it might give to the desperate en- 
terprise of our citizens an unfortunate direction. The 
acquisition of Louisiana is the most important measure 
since we became a nation. It would alone perpetuate 
the fame of any administration. It has been objected 
that our country was already sufficiently extended, and 
that by this step its bonds would be weakened, and its 
union and constitution endangered. But Mr. Madison, 
to whom, more than any other individual, we are in- 
debted for our present constitution, has demonstrated 
in the Federalist, that our government is stronger in, 
and better adapted to, an extended empire, than a small 
state. That factions are the great enemies of free 
governments ; that the most fruitful sources of factions 
are sectional feelings ; and that the more extended a 
nation, the less powerful is apy section or any faction: 
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Mr. Jefferson has been the great benefactor of his 
own State. “He has successfully contended against the 
aristocratic laws of entail and primogeniture, and in 
favor of the equal distribution of estates. He contend- 
ed also against the church establishment, until it was 
overthrown. And expecting that a convention would 
be holden to form a constitution for Virginia, in 1783, 
he drafted a constitution to be proposed to them. . Nor 
did his labors end here ; he contended, without success 
however, against the aristocratic and unequal features 
in the constitution of Virginia, by which ‘the majority 
of the men in that State who pay for its support are 
unrepresented ;” and the unequal manner in which the 
State is districted for senators and representatives ; and 
the concentration in the same hands of all the powers of 
government, legislative, executive and judiciary. But 
his noblest effort, though unsuccessful, has been for the 
emancipation of slaves, and the abolition of this stand- 
ing reproach to our country and human nature. Had 
his measures been successful, instead of numbering 
slaves by millions, they would now be reduced to a 
few thousands. The following eloquent paragraph on 
this subject, was reported by him as part of the Decla- 
ration of Independence, but stricken out by Congress : 


“He (the King of England) has waged war against 
human nature itself, violating its most sacred rights of 
life and liberty, in the persons of a distant people, who 
never offended him, carrying them into slavery in 
another hemisphere, or to incur miserable death in 
their transportation thither. This piratical warfare, 
the opprobrium of infidel powers, is the warfare of the 
christian King of Great Britain. Determined to keep 
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open a market where MEN should be bought and sold, 
he has prostituted his negative for suppressing every 
legislative attempt to prohibit or restrain this execrable 
commerce ; and that this assemblage of horrors might 
want no distinguishing dye, he is now exciting 
those very people to rise in arms among us, and to pur- 
chase that liberty of which he has deprived them, by 
murdering the people upon whom he also obtruded 
them ; thus paying off former crimes committed against 
the liberties of one people, with crimes which he urges 
them to commit against the lives of another.” 


The last act of his life was the establishment of the 
University of Virginia, of which he was Rector. His- 
tory affords no example of a private individual, by the 
force of his influence, having commenced and carried 
so near to perfection such an establishment. Such, 
fellow-citizens, was Tuomas JEFFrerson, the states - 
man, the philosopher, and the patriot, the friend of his 
own country, and the benefactor of mankind. The 
measures of no other individual in our country have 
ever acquired equal popularity. He lived to sce his 
name used as an epithet to designate a popular and 
correct administration of government; and died on the | 
day which his own act had consecrated. 


Joun Apams* stood next to our venerable Holyoke 
on the catalogue of our University. He had already 
acquired celebrity, and was a distinguished barrister 
at the commencement of our revolution. He was 
early employed to contest the validity of the Stamp 


*John Adams was born in Braintree, October 30 (19), 1735 ; he gradta- 
ted in 1756. Edward A. Holyoke graduated ig 1746, and is 98 years old. 
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Act, and to deny in the courts of Jaw the necessity of 
using Stamps. From the first moment of the contest, 
he embarked earnestly in it, and during this perilous 
period stood in the midst of the furnace. A direct 
descendant of the Puritans, he possessed all their vir- 
tues ; an invincible courage, and an inflexible love of 
civil and religious liberty. Before 1765, he was a dis- 
tinguished writer in the public newspapers in favor of 
the rights of the colonies, and that year he published a 
dissertation on the feudal and canon law, which at- 
tracted so much attention as to be republished in 
England. It breathes throughout the purest spirit of 
liberty.* His talents, and the course he pursued, soon 
rendered him conspicuous as a most dangerous oppo- 
nent to the government ; and with a view to silence 
him, Gov. Barnard offered him in 1768, through his 
friend Sewall, the office of Advocate Generalt in the 
Court of Admiralty ; this office he promptly declined. 
In 1770 he was elected a representative from Boston. 
During the same year, he was called upon to perform 
a duty which demonstrated the elevation of his char- 
acter, and his high sense of justice and professional 
duty. ‘The people of Boston becoming exasperated at 
being made a military garrison, made an attack on the 
soldiery ; the soldiers fired in self-defence, and several 
persons were killed. What an opportunity this for a 
demagogue to inflame the passions, and raise himself 
to popularity by joining in their extravagance. But 
this was not John Adams’ character. He chose to 


*See Note A. at the end. 


+ ‘An office very lucrative at that time, and a sure road to the highert 
favors of Government in America.’’ 
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vindicate the justice of his country, as well as to pro- 
claim her wrongs. The soldiers were indicted for 
murder—he undertook their defence—was most suc- 
cessful in it—and nothing which occurred during the 
revolution, is more honorable to our character than this 
act of justice. Whilst he continued in the legislature 
of Massachusetts, he took an active part in their pro- 
ceedings, and in writing those elaborate documents, 
the Massachusetts State Papers.* In 1773 and 1774, 
he was elected Counsellor, but negatived both years 
by the Governor.t| During the same year, he was 
elected a delegate to the Continental Congress. After 
his election, his friend Mr. Sewall, the King’s Attorney 
General, requested a private interview, and remonstra~ 
ted against his going to Congress. He told him 
‘that Great Britain was determined on her system; 
her power was irresistible, and would be destructive 
to him, and all those who should persevere in opposi- 
tion to her designs.” Mr. Adams replied to him, “1 
know Great Britain has determined on her system, and. 
that very determination determines me on mine ; that 
he knew I had been constant and uniform in opposition 
to her measures; that the die was now cast; I had 
passed the Rubicon—swim or sink, live or die, survive 
or perish with my country, was my unalterable deter- 
mination.” 

With such feelings and principles he took his seat in. 
Congress, the first day of their session, September 5, 
1774, and continued constant in his attendance during 
all their sessions until November 1777, a fortnight only 
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before he was appointed commissioner to France. Le 
1776 he was appointed Chief Justice of Massachusetts, 
but preferring the post of danger, he declined the office. 
At the close of the first: session, November 1774, on 
his return to Massachusetts, he found his friend Sewall 
employed: in writing in support of the Crown: side of 
the controversy, under the signature of Massachuset- 
tensis; to him he replied in twelve elaborate numbers, 
under the signature of Novanglus.. Thus his time, in 
Congress and at,home, was devoted to his country.* 
To estimate the nature of Mr. Adams’ labors in Con- 
gress, it is only necessary to turn over the journals. 
He was on more committees than any other member ; 
almost every measure of importance, in some stage, 
was committed to him. He was chairman of the 
board of war ; also of the board of appeals ; he was 
on the committees to give instructions to foreign min- 
isters—to give commissions and instructions to the 
military officers—on committees to prepare various ad- 
dresses—on the medical department—on the post of- 
fice. His duties must have been more laborious thai 
those of any officer under any government on earth.t 


* Massachusetts at this period, by the advice. of Congress, (to whom they 
had.applied) had assumed to act independently of the Royal government. 
The House in July chose a Council, who exercised the authority of the old 
Council and of the Governor. Mr. Adams was chosen a member of this 
Council, and took his seat during the recess of Congress. He was again 
chosen the next year, but declined. 


+ He served on ninety committees—twice as many as any other member, 
except Richard Henry Lee and Samuel Adams. And although it was the 
policy to put Virginia generally at the head, he was chairman of twenty- 
five committees. In September 1776, he was appointed, with Franklin 
and Rutledga, to meet Lord Howe, and learn his authority and propo- 
sitions 


The Independence of the Colonies, was Mr. Adams’ 
early* and:constant aim. With .a prophetic ‘spirit, he 
foretold it in a letter:from Worcester in 1755, when 
only 19 years old.t ‘So thoroughly satisfied were they 
in the other:Colonies that’ Mr. Adams :and his’ col- 
jeagues were for.independence, that before they reach- 
ed Philadelphia in 1774, they were warned by the 
most respectable men of the. middle ‘states, that they 
must not in Congress or in private conversation ‘utter 
a word concerning independence ;—that it-was as un- 
popular as the stamp act: itself; ‘that they were so 
much suspected of aiming at: independence, that they 
must not attempt to: lead ; but that as Virginia was the 
largest state, and was not suspected, they must yield 
the lead to her. Actuated by no personal motives, “he 
was willing to sacrifice his own consequence, and that 
of his section, to the common good § and to ‘allay all 
jealousy, he consented to perform a subordinate part, 
in those scenes in which he was really the great actor. 


All the delegates from the other Colonies{ at this 
time believed that England would be brought to terms 
without resorting to independence. It was early ru- 
mored in the city of Philadelphia, that John Adams 
was for independence. Those opposed to it, repre- 
sented him in the most odious point ‘of light—and he 
was pointed atas he:passed the ‘streets, and ‘avoided 
like a pestilence. ‘Still he -persevered—every day he 
gained proselytes to his belief—and:at last, on the 6th 
of May, 1776, he moved a resolution,‘ which was 
adopted on the 15th, that the Colonies ‘should: form 
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governments independent of the Crown. This act is 
justly considered in history as the assumption of inde- 
pendence,* and to him it owed its passage. Between 
that day and the 7th of June, many of the States had 
expressed opinions in favor of independence. Virginia 
had given instructions to her delegates ; in conformity 
therewith, Richard Henry Lee, designated for that 
purpose by his colleagues, on that day moved a reso- 
lution for independence, which was seconded by John 
Adams. On the 11th of June, the committee to pre- 
pare the Declaration was appointed. ‘The committees 
of Congress were then chosen by ballot, the one who 
had the highest vote being chairman. Mr. Adams 
says, that Mr. Jefferson was so frank, prompt, explicit 
and decisive on committees, that he seized upon his 
heart, and that on this occasion he gave him his vote, 
and did all in his power to procure him the votes of 
others. It was important not only to get a vote in fa- 
vor of independence, but that the vote should be unani- 
mous. ‘The policy of Great Britain was such as Mr. 
Adams predicted that it would be—to divide and con- 
quer.t If they could have prevented a few of the 
States from joining in the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, it would have been unavailing. Its whole 
strength depended on the unanimity with which it 
should be adopted. It was a fearful day of darkness 
and doubt. Some of the delegates contintued to op- 
pose independence. Two or three Colonies had not 
yet been heard from; and to give time to hear from 
them, the subject was postponed until July 1. On 
that day, instructions had been received from all the 
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Colonies; still they were discretionary, and the 
measure was yetopposed. It was a great and event- 
ful day, for our country and mankind. ‘The eloquent 
and polished Dickenson made a solemn appeal against 
the measure. ‘To all objections, John Adams replied 
with a resistless and overpowering eloquence. He 
is said never to have spoken as he did on this occasion. 
it was a speech of unexampled energy. He threw his 
whole soul into the subject— 


«« Crowds rose to vengeance as his accents rung, 
And INDEPENDENCE thunder’d from his tongue.” 


When the question was first taken, it is said that 
even Dr. Franklin did not vote for it; and when on 
this day it was decided in committee of the whole, Del- 
aware was divided, and Pennsylvania opposed. The 
question was taken on the next day in the House, and 
a similar decision occurred.* ‘The Declaration was 
then debated until the 4th. Mr. Rodney having ar- 
rived from Delaware, and two of the Pennsylvania del- 
egates being absent, the vote then passed unanimously. 
Without the ardent, persevering and undaunted sup- 
port of John Adams, our independence might have 
been lost. In the language of Mr. Jefferson, he was 
“the Colossus of that Congress—the pillar of support 
to the Declaration of Independence, and its ablest ad- 
vocate and defender.” In that day of darkness, he 
stood first among the foremost, and in his own em- 
phatic language, ‘‘breathed into that body the breath 
of life.” : m 


* John Adams, in his letter to his wife, dated July 3, 1776, says, the vote 
passed without one dissenting colony the day previous. A letter of Gov. 
M’Kean states, that the vote was not unanimous until the 4th, and that he 
sent an express for Mr. Rodney, who did not arrive until that day. 
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: << In his eye’ 
The inextinguishable spark, which fires 

The souls of Patriots, whilst his brow supports 
Undaunted valor, and contempt of death.” 


This was not the only act of that period which en- 
titles him to our gratitude. A commander-in-chief of 
the Army was to be appointed. Gen. Ward, of his 
own State, then had the chief command—the New- 
England delegation were united for him. At.a meet- 
ing with them, Mr. Adams opposed their views, and 
proposed Gen. Washington—he was resisted, and he 
left them, declaring that the next day Washington 
should be nominated. It was done accordingly at his 
instance by Gov. Johnson of Maryland,* and he was 
unanimously chosen. In 1777 Mr. Adams was ap- 
pointed Commissioner to France. He sailed in the 
winter, and a fleet was despatched to intercept him.t+ 
Before he arrived in France, he had to run the gaunt- 
let through three hostile fleets, and endured the hazard 
ofas many tremendous storms. If he had been cap- 
tured, he would like Laurenst have been confined to 
the tower, with no companion but his warder, deprived 
ofall means of correspondence with his friends, and 
without any prospect of liberation, until like Sidney 
he was led to the block. He was superseded by a ple- 
nipotentiary commission to Franklin. This course 
was taken, because, in the language of Congress, 
“suspicions and animosities existed amongst the com- 
missioners, highly prejudicial to the honor and interest 


* The paternal uncle of the lady of John Q. Adams. tNote H. 
x 


+ On his passage to Holland, in 1779, as minister from the United States, 
he was captured, and confined more tham “fourteen months: in the tower. 
See Note E. 
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of the United States... This vote of censure was 
passed in April 1779. It was reported in general 
terms, including all the commissioners, but was amend- 
ed so as to name five of them, and except John Adams. 
Thus he was acquitted from all participation in these 
dissentions. On his return, he was chosen a member 
from Braintree of the Convention to frame our Consti- 
tution. The Constitution of our State was one of the 
earliest of the present Constitutions, and it has served 
in its leading features and principles as a model for the 
United States and State Constitutions. John and Sam- 
uel Adams were designated as a sub-committee to draft 
the Constitution. The Constitution is the draft of John 
Adams, the address to the people of Samuel Adams. 
After remaining at home a few months, in September 
1779 he was:appointed sole commissioner to conclude 
a treaty of peace. In 1780he received a vote of thanks 
from Congress, for his “industrious attention to the 
interest and honor of the country.” He remained 
abroad until after the treaty of peace, associated in va- 
rious commissions. Whilst in Holland, by a most la- 
borious course he wrote our country into credit, and by 
his replies on the resources and prospects. of our coun 
try, to Dr. Calkoen, he procured a recognition of our 
independence, a treaty of commerce, and a loan. But 
his great and most distinguished negociation was in 
relation to the treaty of peace. Our commissioners 
were instructed to consult with France in their nego- 
ciation, and Dr. Franklin felt bound by the instruc- 
tions. But Adams and Jay, finding that France was 
acting against us; thatshe wished to deprive us of the 
navigation of the Mississippi, and the Fisheries; to 
bound us by the Ohio, and to cause us to treat before 
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-a recognition of independence ; resolved no longer to 
consult the Count de Vergennes, the French minister, 
and he knew nothing of their having agreed with the 
British minister, until they produced to him the treaty 
already signed. It is impossible without seeing their 
correspondence to estimate the services of Adams and 
Jay at that period. But the part then acted by Mr. 
Adams was only second to his course in relation to in- 
dependence. 


In 1785 he was appointed first minister to London. 
In his introduction to the King, his genuine character 
appears most conspicuous. It was a most interesting 
scene, delicate for the minister, and humiliating to the 
King. The richest jewel had been reft from his 
crown, and one of his rebel subjects was to be received 
by him as the representative of his severed dominion. 
The King was disposed to act magnanimously. He 
knew that Mr. Adams was disgusted with the intrigues 
of the French Court. When he was presented, he 
complimented him by expressing his pleasure at re- 
ceiving a minister who had no prejudices in favor of 
France, the natural enemy of his crown. What, fel- 
low-citizens, would have been the reply of one of the 
courtiers of the old world? He would have said, 
‘Your Majesty has judged rightly—my prejudices are 
all in favor of our mother country, to whom, although 
circumstances have led to a separation, we are yet al- 
lied by the strongest ties of affinity.?. Not such, how- 
ever, was the answer of John Adams—his honesty 
could assume no mask. His reply was, ‘ May it please 
your majesty, I have no prejudices but for my own 
country.’ In 1787, whilst yet in London, he publish- 


ed his most elaborate work, in three volumes: octavo; 
a Defence of our Constitutions:against the multifarious 
attacks‘on them.* In Octoberof that. year, at: his own 
request, permissiow was given him to return: after 
February 1788: At the’same’timé, Congress adopted’ 
the following: resolution : “Resolved, That Congress 
entertain a-higlysénse‘of the services which Mr. Adams 
has’ rendered to’ the: United. States, in: the execution of 
the various important trusts: which they have from 
tithe’ to time committed to him’; and that’ the thanks 
of Congress be’ presented: to him for the’ patriotism, 
perseverance) integrity and diligence with which he 
has’ably and faithfully served’ his'country.” Such-was: 
the testitnonial of his'country, at the termination of his 
revolutionary: ‘aad? diplomatic ae. 


Tle Constitution was now’ to go! into’ operation: 
Two candidates were to'be’voted for by each elector 
for the two'first offices, without any designation of 
office... The two sticvessful:candidates were Washing- 
ton'and Adams: That Washington miglit be elected’ 
President, many of the’ electors: witliheld’ their’ yotes’ 
from’ Adams: Why were‘these votes‘kept-back from 
Adams; and:given-to othercandidatés? Why thisfear 
of his having. an‘ equal vote: with Washington? He 
was a distinguished: civilianthe® office’ was a: civil! 
office—and the services’ of the’ other candidate had: 
been principally military. The answer, fellow-citi~ 
zens, is to be found in the nature of their employ- 
ments) Dhere'i is'a halo lustre which: surrounds: mili- 


*In 1790 Mr. yee published his akhnal etre) on Dayilla, 
which make a volume of 250 pages octavo. 
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tary services, which captivates the sense and enchairis 
the judgment. The pomp and circumstance of war 
impose a dread and reverence, and the Military Chief 
is commonly considered a demi-god. Every one in 
the country knew the virtues of Washington ; they 
had seen his patriotic devotion to his country ; his for- 
bearance against the most malignant attacks, and his 
fortitude under every trial. They saw in him, not 
only these virtues, and a host of others which marked 
his character, but they also attributed to him merits to 
which he had no claim—those which, with his char- 
acteristic modesty, he would have been the first to dis- 
avow. In the various actions in which he was en- 
gaged, much must have been due to. those who co- 
operated with him ; but it is almost universally the 
case, that the commander-in-chief engrosses the whole 
glory of his troops. How different is the case of the 
civilian. .Look at the labors of Adams, of which 
we have given you but a defective and imperfect view. 
Not‘an hundred men in the country could have been 
acquainted with any part of them—they appeared 
anonymously, or under assumed titles; they were 
concealed ‘in the secret conclaves of Congress, or the 
more secret cabinets of Princes. Such seryices are 
never known to the public ; or if known, only in his- 
tory, when the actors of the day have passed from the 
stage, and the motives for longer concealment cease to 
exist. 


In the office of Vice President, Mr. Adams presided 
with great dignity. He was as uniformly consulted 
by Washington as if he had been a member of the 
eabiriet. At the close of Washington’s administration, 
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when he left the Senate to assume the Presidency, as 
his successor, he states in his address—“ It is a recol* 
lection of which nothing can ever deprive me, and it 
will be a source of comfort to me through the remain- 
der of my life, that as on the one hand, I have for eight 
years held the second situation under our constitution, 
in perfect and uninterrupted harmony with the first, 
without envy in the one, or jealousy in the other, so 
on the other hand, [ have never had the smallest mis- 
understanding with any member of the Senate.” 


The same motives which induced us to pass over the 
administration of Mp. Jefferson, direct us to a similar 
course with that of his predecessor. Nothing however 
can be more unjust, than to charge any President with 
the whole odium of the measures adopted by Congress 
during his administration. When Congress is divided 
into parties, and at all other times, many measures will 
pass, to which the President (although he disapproves 
them) must give his signature. The Constitution, in- 
deed, gives the President in the first instance equal 
power in the enactment of laws with either house of 
Congress. But this power no President has yet exer- 
cised, unless he considered the measure as trenching on 
the Constitution. Of those measures which rendered 
Mr. Adams’ administration unpopular, some yet remain 
unrepealed, some have been adopted by his successors, 
and othersare said to have passed contrary to his wishes. 
No one will now question his enlightened policy in re- 
lation to the navy, of which he is justly styled the father. 
None ean now doubt the necessity of a different orga- 
nization of the Judiciary. When the curtain is with- 
drawn which conceals the motives of human conduct,, 
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it may be seen, that Mr. Adams has deserved most, 
where he has been most.severely censured. 


‘No other individuals have held both of the first 
offices in the country, except Jefferson and Adams. 
None have held them forso. longa period. Each was 
three times elected by the people, and each continued 
twelve years in these offices. After Mr. Adams’ re- 
tirement to private life, the foreign relations of our 
country were again very much involved. But with 
true magnanimity he came forward and advocated her 
rights, although at the same time he knew he was 
yielding support to the administration of his successful 
rival. With bis nervous pen he sustained our com- 
mercial rights, but most of all the rights of our mari- 
ners. His letter on the inadmissible principles of the 
British King’s proclamation, is an argument against 
impressment which cannot be answered. It is an act 
of justice to his political opponents to state that they 
became sensible of his merits, and solicited him to be- 
come the Governor of this Commonwealth. In 1820 
he was President of the Electoral College. The same 
year he was elected almost-unanimously President of 
the Convention for amending our Constitution ; and 
in this assembly of the first men of all parties, a spon- 
taneous tribute was paid to his exalted worth, in a se- 
ries of resolutions which were unanimously adopted.* 


Such, fellow-citizens, have been the services of John 
Adams, and such are the solid foundations of his fame. 
As we ascend the mount of history,.and rise above the 


* Note K. 
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vapors of party prejudice, which floating at its base, 
refract the rays of light, and give to every thing 4 
colored hue, weshall all acknowledge that we owe oui 
Independence more to John Adams than to any other 
created being, and that he wasthe GREAT LEADER 
of the American Revolution. 


Of all the enjoyments heaven allots to man, none 
exceeds that of a parent at the prosperity and virtues 
of his child. How full then must have been Mr. Ad- 
ams’ cup, atseeing those who opposed him, elevate 
his son to the most exalted station on earth, and at wit- 
nessing that son’s administration. 


In paying the tribute of justice to John Adams, we 
cannot forget that most heroic, accomplished and ex- 
cellent woman, who cheered him through the dark 
hours.of the revolution, and supported him under all 
the trials.of life, whose name he could never hear re- 
peated without his eyes being suffused with tears, and 
his heart swelling so as to choak his utterance. Inno 
way can we do more justice to her heroic spirit than 
by presenting you an extract from her Spartan letter to 
a.gentleman in London, dated on her husband’s birth- 
day, 1777. ‘Heaven is our witness, that we do not 
rejoice in the effusion.of blood or the carnage of the 
human species; but having forced us to draw the 
sword, we are determined. never to sheathe it the slaves 
of Britain. Our cause, Sir, is, I trust, the cause of 
truth and justice, and will finally prevail, though the 
combined force of earth and hell shall rise against 
them. To this cause I have sacrificed much of my 
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of America one of my nearest connexions, and living 
for more than three years in a state of widowhood.” 


In private life, Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Adams were 
the delight of all who visited them. Between them 
all rivalry had-ceased, and given place to the purest 
friendship. Whata sublime lesson to rival partizans ! 
Each in turn had been the subject of the most gross 
misrepresentations, and the whole vocabulary of slan- 
der had been exhausted on each, by supporters of the 
other. Still itdid not for a moment interrupt their 
harmonious intercourse. When we look back on the 
vehemence of party, and see how it assails without 
cause the most exalted virtues, we should always dis- 
trust its guidance. It is but too often the expedient of 
worthless men to raise themselves into notice for the 
most selfish purposes. We have seen men of the most 
estimable characters, and correct ideas on other sub- 
jects, looking on each other as monsters, and the cha- 
rities of life dissolved between the must genial spirits, 
merely from jealousy and suspicion, each imputing. to 
others opinions which neither entertained, and which 
both disclaimed. Such is the effect of viewing objects 
through the false mediums of passion and prejudice. 
Hence, let all learn that the characters of men in free 
states are not to be judged by what is said of them 
amid the canvass of elections. 


Fellow-Citizens—The work for which your fathers 
toiled is accomplished. He who stood foremost in the 
hour of peril, with his expiring breath has pronounced 
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it coop. Cherish the memories of your fathers. Imi- 
tate their virtues—practise their charities—sacrifice at 
their shrine party animosity—judge men more by their 
actions than by their professions—if others differ from 
you in opinion, learn also that you differ from them, 
and that “every difference of opinion is not a difference 
of principle.” _ If you thus act, you will not only in- 
sure the perpetuity of your institutions, but their uni- 
versal adoption. 


The Independence of his country was the ruling 
passion of Mr. Adams, and “he felt his ruling passion 
strong in death.” . His last sentiment to his country- 
men was “INDEPENDENCE Forever.” And his last 
words show that when he was sensible that the scene 
was closing, his thoughts still | lingered on this sub- 
ject—“ Jerrerson survives.” ‘This is unquestion- 
ably the translation of this sentence: ‘I am going— 
but Jefferson, he who acted with me on the great day 
of our country’s deliverance, outlives me.’ Heaven, 
however, had otherwise ordered it, and Jefferson was 
first summoned to his rewards within the hour that 
Adams thus spoke of him, and at the same hour in 
which the Declaration of Independence was adopted. 
But Adams survived—and his career too terminated 
on the same day, and at the hour of the publication of 
that Declaration. Wonderful coincidence !* 


* James Otis, the great Leader at the commencement of the revolution, 
who was deprived of his reason by the brutal attack of a band of ruffians, 
headed by a Commissioner of the Customs, for his patriotic course, was kill- 
ed by lightning, 
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Of all the conscript fathers';whose names are’ enroll- 
ed on the Declaration of Independence, Charles Car- 
roll alone’ survives: To him’ is' due all the honors 
which’ the great actors of that day merit, but he’ was 
not one’ of those who'voted for our independence. He 
was then the richest’ man in the colonies; and a Catlio- 
lic. In’ February 1776, le was associated: as'a com 
missioner to Canada: with Franklin’ and’ Chase, aiid 
he was requested to take with him his brother, the’ven- 
erable Catholic Archbishop, (for they possessed great 
influence) in order to induce’ the Catholics in Canada 
to join'us. He was elected to Congress after he re- 
turned from: Canada, July 4, 1776, and took: his‘ seat 
onthe 18th. The Declaration: of Independence was 
not engrossed of signed until’ August’2, when‘ he sign- 
ed at the same time witli those who had voted’ for its 
adoption.* 


On the Jubilee of our Independence; then, only-two 
of those, by-whose’ vote it had’ been’ decreed, were 
among the living, Jefferson and Adams—the two who 
had’ been selected! to ‘draft’ the Declaration: At noon, 
he whose mind had: conceived’ and‘ produced that’ in- 
strument, was summoned by the’ angel. of death: 
Adams then, its great advocate and defender, and the 

“pillar of its support; alone’ survived’; but the decree 
had gone forth, and’ he too: was called’ on high: On 
the 4th of July 1776, the heavens were covered with 
weeping clouds—but beyond those clouds these pat- 
riots discerned. the sunshine of their country’s triumph. 


* Note L. 
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On the 4th of July 1826, the heavens again wept— 
but it was at the departure of those’ patriots. As they 
ascended, the artillery of the skies responded to that of 
earth; and the radiant bow which then spanned ‘the 
arch of heaven, gave assurance that the offerings of 
these patriots had. been accepted, that their prayers had 
been heard, and that the freedom which they had pur- 
chased should endure forever. 


Fellow-Citizens—We mourn not the departure of 
these illustrious men. Could they have chosen the 
day of their death, it would have been the one de- 
creed by Providence. Could their friends or their 
country have chosen otherwise? When youth is cut 
down amidst its bloom and fragrance, we cannot with- 
hold the tears of regret ; but when the golden bowl is 
broken and the silver cord is loosed, when life is spun 
out to the last moment of enjoyment, and the cup of - 
honor is full; then death comes a welcome messenger 
to release us from suffering, and to unbar to us the 
gates of immortality. 


** To live with fame, 
The Gods allow to many ; but to die 
With equal lustre is a blessing Heaven 
Selects from all her choicest boons of fate, 
And with a sparing hand on few bestows.”’ 


Had their deaths occurred on any other day, monu- 
ments and statues might have been erected to them, and 
their memories would have been consecrated in his- 
tory. But monuments and statues decay, and in the 
revolutions of time, history itself becomes obscure and 
lost. But Heaven designed them a nobler memorial ; 
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it inscribed their names on the forehead of time, and 
encircled them with sun-beams. As long as time 
shall endure—as long as the sun shall mark the year 
in his circuit through the heavens—whenever the 
Fourth of July arrives, mankind will see in his rising 
beams the rays of liberty, and in his meridian path 
the names of the two Patriots, who consecrated the 
day to freedom, and ascended to their rewards on its 
Jubilee. 


NOTES. 


NOTE A. 


‘To show the opinions maintained and advocated by John 
Adams before he was thirty years old, and eleven years be- 
fore the Declaration of Independence, the following extracts: 
from his treatise on the Canon and Feudal Law, were quoted 
in the Eulogy :-— 

“It was the great struggle between the people and this 
confederacy of temporal and spiritual tyranny, that peopled 
_ America. It was not religion alone, as is commonly sup- 

posed, but it was a love of wniversal liberty, and an hatred, 
a dread, an horror of the infernal confederacy before de- 
‘scribed, that projected, conducted and accomplished the set- 
tlement of America.” 

“They saw clearly, that of all the nonsense and delusion 
which had ever passed through the mind of man, none had 
ever been more extravagant than the notions of absolution, 
indelible characters, uninterrupted successions, and the rest 
of those fantastical ideas, derived from the canon law, which 
had thrown such a glare of mystery, sanctity, reverence, 
and right reverend eminence and holiness around the idea of 
a priest, as no mortal could deserve, and as always must, 
from the constitution of human nature, be dangerous in so- 
ciety. For this reason they demolished the whole system of 
Diocesean Episcopacy, and deriding, as all reasonable and 
impartial men must do, the ridiculous fancies of sanctified 
effluvia from Episcopal fingers, they established sacerdotal 
ordination, on the foundation of the Bible and common 
sense.’ 

“The adventurers [the Puritans] had an utter contempt 
for all that dark ribaldry of hereditary indefeasible right— 
the Lord’s anointed—and the divine miraculous original of 
government—with which the priesthood had enveloped the 
feudal monarch in clouds and mysteries, from which they 
had deduced the most mischievous of all doctrines, that of 
passive obedience and non-resistance. They knew that gov- 
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ernment was a plain, simple and intelligible thing, founded 
in nature and reason, and quite comprehensible by common 
sense. ‘They detested all the base services and servile de- 
pendencies of the feudal system, and they thought all such 
slavish subordinations were equally inconsistent with the 
constitution of human nature, and that religious liberty with 
which Jesus had made them free.” 

“Be it remembered, however, that liberty must at all 
hazards be supported. ~We have aright to it, derived from 
our Maker. But if we had not, our fathers have earned and 
bought it for us, at the expense of their ease, their estates, 
their pleasure, and their blood. And liberty cannot be pre- 
served without a general knowledge among the people, who 
have a right from the frame of their nature to knowledge, as 
their great Creator, who does nothing in vain, has given 
them understandings and a desire to know; but besides 
this, they have a right, an indisputable, indefeasible, divine 
right to that most dreaded and envied kind of knowledge, I 
mean of the characters and conduct of their Rulers. Rulers 
are no more than attorneys, agents, trustees of the people— 
and if the cause, the interest and trust is insidiously betray- 
ed, or wantonly trifled away, the people have a right to re- 
voke the authority that they themselves have deputed, and 
to constitute abler and better agents, attorneys and trus- 
tees. And the preservation of the means of knowledge, 
among the lowest ranks, is of more importance to the pub- 
lic, than all the property of all the rich men in the country. 
It is even of more consequence to the rich themselves and to 
their posterity.” 

This work is spoken of by Mr. Hollis, of London, as the 
best American work that had then crossed the Atlantic. 
This remark is in a copy owned by Hon. Edward Everett, 
which Mr. Hollis sent to Andrew Elliot, D. D. 


NOTE B. 


In 1769, he was chairman of the committee that was cho- 
sen by the town of Boston, who drew up the instructions to 
their representatives to resist the encroachments of the crown. 
His colleagues on this committee were R. Dana and Gen. 
Warren. The same year he drew up similar instructions 
from the town of Braintree to their representatives. In the 
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Legislature he served on many imporiant committees. He 
was on the committee that reported the address and protest 
to the Governor against the General Court being holden at 
Cambridge. When the House finally consented to go on 
with business, notwithstanding the Governor refused to ad- 
journ them to Boston, he was one of the minority who voted 
against that measure. He was chairman of the committee 
who drew up the answer to the Governor’s message in rela- 
tion to the enacting style of laws ; in which he contended, 
that by omitting the words “in General Court assembled,” 
it was intended to reduce the province to the footing of a 
little corporation in England, and by degrees to pare away 
not only the appearance, but the substance of authority in 
the General Court of the Province. He was appointed on a 
committee to prepare a plan for the encouragement of arts, 
agriculture, manufactures and commerce, and on another 
committee to correspond with the agent in England, and 
with the other Colonies. Hancock and Samuel Adams were 
associated with him. In 1774 he was one of the committee 
of the town of Boston on the Port Bill. 


NOTE C. 


In 1773 two others were negatived as Counsellors with 
him—in 1774 eleven others. ‘The ministerial regulation 
for paying the salary of the Judges, which rendered them 
wholly dependent on the Crown, was the occasion of a learn- 
ed and able discussion in the public papers, by William 
Brattle, senior member of the Council, and John Adams, 
who had already taken an active part in support of civil lib- 
erty, and was distinguished for his great talents and legal 
acquirements. Mr. Adams’ essays were written with great 
learning and ability, and had a happy effect in enlightening 
the public mind on a question of very great importance. It 
subjected him, indeed, to the displeasure of Gov. Hutchinson 
and the ministerial party ; and at the next election in May, 
when chosen by the Assembly into the Council, the Gover- 
nor gave his negative to the choice. These essays were 
published in the Boston Gazette, of February 1773, under 
Mr. Adams’ proper signature, and would make a pamphlet 
of 50 or 60 pages.” —Bradford’s Massachusetts. 
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‘Some time after the Declaration of Independence, Lord 
Howe requested an inferview with some members of Con- 
gress. The proposition-was a considerable time in agita- 
tion: Mr. Adams voted against it—it was however carried 
in the affirmative, and he (Mr. Adams) was himself chosen 
one of the committee to wait on his Lordship. Dr. Frank- 
lin and Mr. Rutledge were the two other commissioners. 
The choice of such characters indicated plainly enough that 
the Americans were not inclined to give up any part of the 
essential point of independence. His Lordship immediately 
sent as a hostage one of his principal officers, but the three 
commissioners were generous enough to bring him back 
with them. Lord Howe, having come to the place of land- 
ing, could not help expressing to them how pleased he was 
at this extreme confidence, and to confess that he had never 
received any mark of honor that had so much gratified him. 
The tthe Sats walked through an army of 20,000 
men: and it was observed, that this threatening show, which 
was doubtless affected to give a more imposing idea of the 
British forces, did not excite the least alteration in the coun- 
tenances of these three illustrious characters—they walked 
through the army as if they had been the Generals of it. 

“ After those insinuating civilities of which his Lordship 
was master, he opened the conversation, by observing that 
he could not view them as commissioners from Congress, but 
that as he was authorized to confer with any individual, of 
any influence in the Colonies, on the means of restoring 
peace, he was happy in the present occasion. The Delegates 
replied, that as they were sent only to hear what his Lord- 
ship had to say, he might consider them as he pleased, but 
that, as to them, they could not look upon themselves in any 
other character except in that which they had received from 
Congress. ‘ You may view me in any light you please,” 
said Mr. Adams, “except in that of a British subject.” This 
so confounded his Lordship, that the business could not even 
be entered upon, and the three commissioners returned.” 


NOTE D. 


To show how early Mr. Adams’ thoughts were turned to 
the subject of Independence, we subjoin some interesting ex~ 
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tracts from his letters. He considered that James Otis was 
the great leader at the commencement of the revolution, and 
that next to him came Oxenbridge Thacher. Mr. Adams 
thus speaks of him :—‘“I speak from personal knowledge. 
From 1758 to 1765, I attended every superior and inferior 
‘court in Boston, and recollect not one, in which he did not 
invite me home to spend evenings with him, when he made 
me converse with him as well as I could, on all subjects of 
religion, morals, law, politics, history, philosophy, belles let- 
tres, theology, mythology, cosmogony, metaphysics, &c. 
But his favorite subject was politics, and the impending 
threatening system of parliamentary taxation and universal 
government over the Colonies. On this subject he was so 
anxious and agitated, that I have no doubt it occasioned his 
premature death. From the time when he argued the ques- 
tion of writs of assistance, to his death, he considered the 
King, ministry, parliament and nation of Great Britain, as 
deter to new model the Colonies from the foundation, 
to erie their charters; to constitute them all royal gov- 
ernments ; to raise a revenue in America by parliamentary 
taxation ; to apply that revenue to pay the salaries of gov- 
ernors, judges, and all other crown officers ; and, after all 
this, to raise as large a revenue as they pleased, to be applied 
to national purposes at the exchequer in England ; and fur- 
ther toestablish Bishops, and the whole system of the Church 
of England, tythes and all, throughout all British America. 
This system, he said, if it was suffered to prevail, would ex- 
tinguish the flame of liberty all over the world ; that America 
would be employed as an engine to batter down all the mis- 
erable remains of liberty in Great Britain and Ireland, where 
only, any semblance of liberty was left in the world.” 
Speaking of the arguments in Salem on writs of assist- 
ance, he says, after consultation the court ordered the ques- 
tion to be argued at the next February term, in Boston, in 
1761. After going through the other actors, he says—but 
‘Otis was a flame of fire! With a promptitude of classical 
allusion, a depth of research, a rapid summary of historical 
events and dates, a profusion ‘of legal authorities, a prophetic 
glance of his eyes into futurity, and a rapid torrent of im- 
petuous eloquence, he hurried away all before him. Amrr- 
1cAN INDEPENDENCE WAS THEN AND THERE BORN. The 
seeds of patriots and heroes to defend the Non Sine Diis 
Animosus Infans, to defend the vigorous youth, were then 
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and there sown. Every man of an immense crowded audi- 
ence appeared to me to go away as ] pip, READY TO TAKE 
ARMS AGAINST WRITS OF ASSISTANCE. THEN AND THERE 
WAS THE FIRST SCENE OF THE FIRST ACT OF OPPOSITION TO 
THE ARBITRARY CLAIMS oF Great Brirain. THEN AND 
THERE THE CHILD INDEPENDENCE WAs BORN. IN FIFTEEN 
YEARS, viz. tv 1776, HE GREW UP TO MANHOOD, AND DE- 
CLARED HIMSELF FREE !” 

“The first Charter, the Charter of James J. is more like a 
treaty between independent sovereigns, than like a charter of 
grant of privileges from a sovereign to his subjects. Our 
ancestors were tempted by the prospect and promise of a 
government of their own, independent in religion, govern- 
ment, commerce, manufactures, and every thing else, ex- 
cepting one or two articles of triflmg importance.” 

‘Independence of English Church and State, was the fun- 
damental principle of the first colonization, has been its gen- 
eral principle for two hundred years, and now I hope is past 
dispute.” cli Sigt 

«Who then was the author, inventor, discoverer of inde- 
pendence ? The only true answer must be, the first emi- 
erants, and the proof of it is in the charter of James I. 
When we say that Otis, [S.] Adams, Mayhew, Henry, Lee, 
Jefferson, &c. were authors of Independence, we ought to 
say they were only awakeners and revivers of the original 
fundamental principle of Colonization.” 


NOTE E. 


«“ Worcester, Oct. 12, 1755.—Soon after the reformation, 
a few people came over into this new world, for conscience 
sake. Perhaps this apparently trivial incident may transfer 
the great seat of empire into America. It looks likely to 
me, if we can remove the turbulent Gallicks, our people ac- 
cording to the exactest computations, wil] in another century 
become more numerous than England herself. Should this 
be the case, since we have, Imay say, all the naval stores of 
the nation in our hands, it will be easy to obtain the mastery 
of the seas ; and then the united foree of all Europe will not 
be able to subdue us. The only way to keep us from  set- 
ting up for ourselves, is to disunite"us. Divide et impera— 
Keep us in distinct colonies, and then some great men in 
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each colony, desiring the monarchy of the whole, they will 
destroy each other’s influence, and keep the country in equi- 
librio. Be not surprised that Iam turned politician ; the 
whole town is immersed in politics. The interest of nations, 
and all the dira of war, make the subject of every conversa- 
tion. I sit and hear, and after having been led through a 
maze of sage observations, I sometimes retire, and by laying 
things together, form some reflections pleasing to myself. 
The produce of one of these reveries you have read above.” 


NOTE F. 

Patrick Henry agreed with Mr. Adams (1774) that the 
measures that had been adopted would have no effect, but 
would be totally lost on the government—“ Washington only 
was in doubt. The other delegates from Virginia returned 
to their State in full confidence, that all our grievances 
would be redressed. ‘The last words that Richard Henry 
Lee said to me, when we parted, were, “we shall infallibly 
carry all our points—you will be completely relieved—all the 
offensive acts will be repealed—the army and fleet will be re- 
called, and Britain will give up her foolish project.” 

; J. Adams. 


NOTE G. 


That this was considered the decisive step, and that in- 
volving the deepest responsibility in the members, will be 
seen in Rees’ Cyclopedia, Annual Register, Marshall, Botta, 
Gordon, &c. ‘The representatives, in voting on this subject, 
acted on their own responsibility ; in voting for independence, 
they acted on the instructions of the Colonial Legislatures, 
and with the assusance of their support. Gordon says, the 
Pennsylvania Assembly withdrew from its union with Con- 
gress, upon the Congressional resolve of May 15, for sup- 
pressing all authority derived from the Crown of Great 
Britain, in the United Colonies. The committee of Phila- 
delphia apprehended that by this step an appeal was made 
to the people; they called a Convention to bring about a 
re-union, and to form a government. The deputies of the 
people assembled, and in full provincial conference, June 24, 
unanimously declared their willingness to concur in a vote 
of independence. A change in their delegates followed. 
Mr. Dickinson opposed openly and upon principle, the Dec- 
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jaration, and was thereforeremoved. The Maryland Con- 
vention had instructed their delegation in December to op- 
pose Independence. These, therefore, having given their 
vote against it, withdrew. Judge Chase was strongly at- 
tached to it; he returned from Congress to Maryland, pro- 
cured County instructions to the members of the Conven- 
tion, by which they were induced to alter their own in- 
structions. Judge Chase sent an account of it to his friend 
in Congress, (John Adams) as follows: ‘‘ Annapolis, June 
28—Friday evening, nine o’clock. 1 am this moment from 
the House to procure an express to foliow the post, with an 
unanimous vote of our convention for independence, &c. 
See the glorious effect of county instructions ; our people 
have fire, if not smothered.” 


NOTE H. 


An anecdote of Mr. Adams’ conduct on this passage, is 
going the rounds, which is incorrect. The correct account 
is this: Tucker saw a large English ship showing a tier of 
guns, and asked Mr. Adams’ consent to take her ; this was 

ranted. Upon hailing her, she answered by a broadside. 

Ir. Adams had been requested to retire to the cock-pit— 
but Tucker looking forward, observed Mr. Adams among the 
marines, with a musket in his hand, having privately applied 
to the officer of the marines for a gun, and taken his station 
among them. At this sight, Capt. Tucker became alarmed, 
for he was responsible for the safety of Mr. Adams, and 
walking up to the ambassador, desired to know how he came 
there ; upon which the other smiled, gave up his gun, and 
went immediately below.. Nor was this the only time he 
had shouldered the musket. After the Boston Massacre, he 
says, ‘We were all upon a level; no man was exempted. 
Thad the honor to be summoned in my turn, and attended 
at the State House with my musket and bayonet, my broad- 
sword and cartridge box, under the command of the famous 
Paddock. JI know you will laugh at my military figure ; 
but I believe there was not a more obedient soldier. in the 
regiment, nor one more impartial between the people and the 
regulars. In this character I was on duty all night in turn.” 


NOTE I. 


Mr. Laurens, then late President of Congress, and minis- 
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ter to Holland, aged fifty-six, was captured, and confined to 
the tower, until the British Government being desirous of 
peace, Lord Shelburne solicited him to go over to France, 
and assist in the scheme of pacification with America. He 
signed the treaty with Adams, Jay and Franklin. His com- 
mitment was accompanied with orders “to confine him a 
close prisoner—to be locked up every night—to be in custo- 
dy of two warders—not to suffer him to be out of their sight 
one moment, day or night—to allow him no liberty of speak- 
ing to any person, nor to permit any person to speak to him 
—to deprive him of the use of pen and ink—to suffer no let- 
ter to be brought to him, nor any to go from him.” In this 
situation, worn down by the gout, and other diseases, the 
offer was made to him, if he would “barely say he was sor- 
ry for what had passed, that a pardon should be granted to 
him ;” he answered, J will never subscribe to my own infa- 
my, and to the dishonor of my children. Jn 1781, his son 
was minister to France; he was requested to write to his 
son, if he would withdraw from that Court, it might procure 
his father’s release. His reply was—*‘ My son is of age, and 
has a will of his own. If I could write to him as you re- 
quest, it would have no effect. He would only conclude 
that confinement and persuasion had intimidated and over- 
come me. I know him well. He loves me well, and would 
lay down his life to save mine ; but I am sure nothing would 
tempt him to sacrifice his honor, and I applaud him.” ' 


Note to the Note on 24th page, 5th line. 


Mr. Adams having been for fifteen months one of the 
commissioners of the war department, and a principal sug- 
gester of the terms to be offered to France for forming a 
treaty of alliance, was in 1777 elected one of the commis- 
sioners to the Court of Versailles. The dignity and con- 
sistency that lie exhibited, and his integrity and high idea of 
virtue, were inauspicious to the intrigues of that Court. 
The subtle Vergennes, aware of this, exerted all his influ- 
ence to procure his recal. When the office of commission- 
ers was superseded by the appointment of a minister pleni- 
potentiary, Mr. Adams returned to America. Congress at 
length judged it expedient to come to the choice of a com- 
missioner to reside in Europe, vested with full powers to 
conclude a treaty of peace with Great Britain. Mr. Adams 
and Mr. Jay were proposed, and twice the votes were equally - 
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divided. Mr. Jay was at that time President of Congress, 
‘and in addition to the influence which the chair must have 
given him, Mr. Adams was opposed by the whole influence 
of the French minister. The balloting was adjourned, and 
in the mean time Congress agreed to send an envoy to his 
Catholic Majesty, and Mr. Jay was appointed. Mr. Adams 
was then elected minister for negociating the peace. In 
1781, Mr. Adams was commissioned minister plenipotentiary 
to the States General of the United Provinces, and empow- 
ered to negociate a loan. The ability with which he exe- 
cuted this commission, defeated the intrigues of the British 
minister, and secured to this country a powerful ally. The 
measures pursued by Mr. Adams in Holland, were displeas- 
ing to M. Vergennes, as they counteracted his marceuvres, and 
he strove to have the whole business of peace taken out of Mr. 
Adams’ hands. Congress were too faithful to their trust to 
comply with this, but to get rid of the importunity of that 
Court, jomed Franklin, Jay and Laurens in the commission 
with him. The acquisition of territory and the fishery, ob- 
tained by the treaty of peace, is known to have been in great 
measure owimg to the well directed exertions of Adams and 
Jay. And in this they were traversed at every movement by 
the minister of the Court of Versailles. It seems strange, 
but it is true, that it was the policy of Vergennes, to secure 
privileges not only to Spain, but to Great Britain also, 
~ rather than the United States. 


Note to the Note on page 25. 


“The professed intention of the work is to refute the 
opinions of M. Turgot, the Abbe de Mably, and Doctor 
Price, who had declared themselves dissatisfied with the 
constitutions of the different States of America. M. Turgot 
had observed in his letter to Dr. Price, that the Americans 
‘*have established three bodies, viz. a governor, council, and 
house of representatives, merely because there is in England 
a king, a house of lords, and a house of commons, as if this 
equilibrium, which in England may be a necessary check to 
the enormous influence of royalty, could be of any use in re- 
publics founded upon the equality of all the citizens.” M. 
‘Turgot recommends collecting all authority into one centre ; 
meaning that one single representative assembly, should 
have the entire control of the lives, liberty, and property of 

~ the people. These gentlemen were all of high reputation, and 
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likely tomake an impression on the minds of the Americans, 
This was a gloomy period in our history—without an efficient 
federal government—without revenue—without public credit. 
At this time our faithful Ambassador, attentive to the honor 
as well as the interests of his country, produced the Defence 
of the American Constitutions—a performance calculated to 
prevent his fellow-citizens being misled by mistaken philoso- 
phers, or their own passions. and prejudices; to inculcate 
upon them the true principles of freedom and laws ; and to 
give the American character, and the republican system, that 
respectability in the eyes of Europe, of which they were then 
grievously deficient.” 


NOTE K. 
IN CONVENTION—Wov. 15, 1820. 


Whereas the Honorable Joun Apams, a member of this 
Convention, and elected the President thereof, has for more 
than half a century devoted the great powers of his mind 
and his profound wisdom and learning, to the service of his 
country and of mankind : 

In fearlessly vindicating the rights of the North American 
provinces against the usurpations and encroachments of the 
superintendant government : 

In diffusing a knowledge of the principles of civil liberty 
among his fellow subjects, and exciting them to a firm and 
resolute defence of the privileges of freemen : 

In early conceiving, asserting and maintaining the justice 
and practicability of establishing the independence of the 
United States of America: 

In giving the powerful aid of his political knowledge in the 
formation of the Constitution of this his native State, which 
constitution became in a great measure the model of those 
which were subsequently formed : 

In conciliating the favor of foreign powers, and obtaining 
their countenance and support in the arduous struggle for 
independence : 

In negociating the treaty of peace, which secured forever 
the sovereignty of the United States, and in defeating all 
attempts to prevent it, and especially in preserving in that 
treaty the vital interest of the New England States : 

In demonstrating to the world in his defence of the con- 
stitutions of the several United States, the contested princi- 
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ple, since admitted as an axiom, that checks and balances in 
egislative power, are essential to true liberty : 

Tn devoting: his time and talents to the service of the nation 
in the high and important trusts of Vice President and Pres- 
ident of the United States: 

And lastly, in passing an honorable old age in dignified 
retirement, in the practice of all the domestic virtues, thus 
exhibiting to his countrymen and to posterity an example of 
true greatness of mind and of genuine patriotism : 

Therefore Resolved, that the members of this Convention, 
representing the people of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, do joyfully avail themselves of this opportunity to 
testify their respect and gratitude to this eminent patriot 
and statesman, for the great services rendered by him to his 
country, and their high gratification that at this late period 
of life, he is permitted by Divine Providence to assist them 
with his counsel in revising the Constitution which forty 
years ago his wisdom and prudence assisted to form. 

Resolved, that a committee of twelve be appointed by 
the chair to éommunicate this proceeding to the Hon. 
John Adams, to inform him of his election to preside in 
this body, and to introduce him vo the chair of this Conven- 
tion. 


NOTE L. 


Dr. Franklin, Samuel Chase, and Charles Carroll, com- 
missioners to form a union between the people of the United 
Colonies and those of Canada, left New York in the begin- 
ning of April, on their way thither. | As the priests have 
been prevailed upon to refuse the sacrament to those of the 
Canadians who are deemed rebels, and as it acts powerfully 
against the American interest, a priest is gone from Mary- 
land to perform all the needful services of the Romish re- 
ligion.—_Gordon. 


FAMILY, WILLS, &c. 


As every thing relating to these great men, will be inter- 
esting to the world, we subjoin at the request of a friend 
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whose judgment we value highly, all we can learn (in season 
for this publication) of their families, &c. 


Mr. Jefferson was married January 1, 1772, to a daughter 
of Mr. Wayles, an eminent lawyer in Virginia. Mrs. Jef- 
ferson died in the autumn of 1782, leaving two daughters. 
One of these daughters married John W. Eppes, a dis- 
tinguished member of Congress from Virginia. Mrs. Eppes 
died, leaving two children, one of whom alone survived in 
1817—who we believe has died since. Mr. Jefferson’s 
other daughter married Thomas Mann Randolph, late 
Governor of Virginia. Gov. Randolph possessed an estate 
near Monticello, but his family generally formed part of that 
assembled at Monticello. Mrs. Randolph “has had, I un- 
derstand, eleven children, two or three of whom have died. 
She has two daughters married; she lost a married daugh- 
ter last winter, Mrs. Bankhead. Her son, Thomas Jefferson 
Randolph, the executor of his grandfather, is about 24 or 25 
years old; he has, I think, but one brother.” Mr. Jefferson 
mentions in his will, two grand-sons-in-law, Nicholas P. 
Trist, and Joseph Coolidge of Boston. 

Mr. Jefferson gave his Library to the University of Vir- 
ginia, and his valuable manuscripts and papers to his grand- 
son and executor, Thomas Jefferson Randolph. 

The University of Virginia has requested permission to 
erect a monument over Mr. Jefferson’s remains. 

None of our Presidents have had sons, exceptJohn Adams 
and his son John Q. Adams. Neither Washington nor 
Madison had any children. Jefferson and Monroe only 
daughters. 

John Adams was married in 1764 to Abigail, the second 
daughter of the late Rev. William Smith, the respectable 
clergyman of Weymouth. She died Oct. 31, 1818. 

Their eldest child was a daughter now deceased. She 
was married in England in 1785, to Col. William Stevens 
Smith, who had served in the army as assistant inspector 
general and aid to Washington, but was then Secretary of 
legation. Three of their children survive, two sons, and 
‘one daughter, the wife of John P. Dewitt, of Fishkill, N.Y. 

Their second child was John Q. Adams, married in Lon- 
don in 1797, to Louisa Katharine, daughter of Joshua 
Johnson, Esq. of Maryland, then Consul at London. They 
have three sons, George Washington, now representative 
from Boston in our Legislature, and two younger sons. 
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_ The second son, John Adams, private secretary to the Presi- 


oe 


fe. 


_ dent, was born July 4. 
_ Their third child was Charles Adams, now deceased. He 


married the sister of Col. Smith, now living, and left two 
daughters. The one the wife of Alexander B. Johnson, 
Esq. of Utica, N. Y. who has several children ; the other, 
the widow of Charles T. Clark, Esq. who has a daughter, 
and who resided with her grandfather. 

Their youngest child was the Hon. Thomas Boylston 
Adams, late Judge of the Common Pleas, and member of the 
Executive Council, who married the daughter of Joseph 
Harrod, Esq. of Haverhill, and has six children, all minors, 
two daughters and four sons. They lived in the family 
with the late President after the death of Mrs. Adams. 

Mr. Adams bequeathed to his son John Q. Adams, his 
mansion house and valuable papers. He gave to the town 


of Quincy a valuable lot of land, estimated at 10,000 dollars, 


to erect a granite house, for the church of which he was a 
member for sixty years. He also bequeathed another lot of 
land to the town for an Academy, and his Library of more 
than 2000 volumes for the use of that Academy. 


LETTER 


From Mr. Jefferson to Mr. Adams, on the death of his Wife. 


Monticei.io, Novemper 13, 1818. 

The public papers, my dear friend, announce the fatal 
event of which your letter of October 20th, had given me 
ominous foreboding. ‘Tried myself in the school of afilic- 
tion, by the loss of every form of connexion which can rive 
the human heart, I know well, and feel what you have lost,— 
what you have suffered,—are suffering,—and have yet to 
endure. The same trials have taught me, that for ills so 
immeasurable, time and silence are the only medicines. I 
will not therefore, by useless condolences, open afresh the 
sluices of your grief, nor, although mingling sincerely, my 
tears with yours, will I say a word more, where words are 
vain; but that it is of some comfort to us both, that the 
term is not very distant, at which we are to deposit, in the 
same cerement, our sorrows, and sufiering bodies; and to 
ascend in essence, to an ecstatic meeting with the friends we 


have loved and lost, and whom we shall still love, and never 


lose again. God bless you and support you under your 
heavy afiliction. THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


* 


